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Methodological Considerations 
on the Use of Participatory 
Photography Based on an 
Experience with Teenagers in 
Secondary Schools 

Jose M. Coronel Llamas & Ivan Rodriguez Pascual 
Universidad de Huelva 

Abstract 

This article reflects on the use of participant photography as a methodological 
component of a qualitative research study into student intercultural relations in 
four secondary schools in Spain. Forty boys and girls took part and we selected 
over 400 photographs they had taken. The article draws attention to the 
importance of student ‘voices’ to show the interaction processes and the value 
of participatory photography as an approach that encourages their participation 
beyond the traditional interviews and field observations. The results 
acknowledge the value of photography to reflect the relationships among 
adolescents. However, while the experiment was positively rated by the 
participants, the study recognises the risks taken and the achievements, 
constraints, dilemmas and difficulties encountered by the investigators carrying 
out the research. 
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Dejame Que Te lo Diga de Otro 
Modo: Consideraciones 
Metodologicas sobre el Uso de la 
Fotografia Participativa a partir de 
una Experiencia con Adolescentes 
en Escuelas de Secundaria 

Jose M. Coronel Llamas & Ivan Rodriguez Pascual 
Universidad de Huelva 

Resumen 

Este trabajo reconoce desde el punto de vista metodologico el empleo de la 
fotografia participante en un trabajo de investigacion cualitativa que se adentra 
en las relaciones interculturales que tienen lugar en cuatro escuelas de 
ensenanza secundaria espanolas. Un total de 40 chicos y chicas participaron y 
fueron seleccionadas alrededor de 400 fotografias tomadas por ellos/as. El 
trabajo pone la atencion en la importancia de las voces de los y las estudiantes 
con la intencion de mostrar el proceso de interaccion y el papel de la fotografia 
participativa como un enfoque que promueve la participacion de los estudiantes 
mas alia de las entrevistas y observaciones de campo. Los resultados reconocen 
el valor de la fotografia para reflejar las relaciones entre los adolescentes. No 
obstante, siendo una experiencia valorada positivamente por los participantes, 
el estudio reconoce los riesgos asumidos asi como los logros, limitaciones, 
dilemas y dificultades encontradas por los investigadores durante el desarrollo 
de la investigacion. 

Palabras claves: metodos visuales, fotografia participativa, voz de los 
estudiantes, relaciones interculturales 
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T he ‘visual’ is a determining factor in the cultural construction 
of social life in contemporary societies. Since the invention 
of photography in the mid-nineteenth century, photographs 
have played an important role: our culture is becoming increasingly 
visual as well as more visually sophisticated. Visual images surround us 
and we use them almost daily. This visual culture reveals a web of 
socially constructed narratives which, taken altogether as a whole, make 
up a socially visible standardised identity (Haywood, 2007). Visual 
methods help document and represent the social world creatively, with a 
view to developing new ways of understanding individual and social 
relations and knowledge of social science per se (Banks, 1998; Becker, 
1974; Collier and Collier, 1986; Pink, 2004; Rose, 2001). 

Over the past few decades, there has been an explosion of 
participatory media projects around the world aiming to investigate how 
people contend with an array of social conditions and life challenges 
‘through their own eyes’ (Luttrell and Chalfen, 2010). In education, 
health and public policy research the use of participatory visual methods 
with young people is usually linked to a desire to allow them a greater 
voice in the fields of research and professional activity that impact on 
their lives. Giving cameras or video cameras to young people is one way 
of asking for their story and their perspectives, and of producing 
artefacts or evidence that might carry that story powerfully in other 
contexts. But how that ‘voice’ is produced, whose voice it represents, 
and how the product of that research is used and interpreted are all 
contentious issues for researchers using participatory visual methods 
(Yates, 2010). 

The practice of asking participants for an explanation of the visual 
images created has been a feature of social science research (Belin, 
2005; Darbyshire et al., 2005; Luttrell and Chalfen, 2010; Morrow, 
2001). Participant photography is a visual method in which research 
participants are encouraged to visually document their social landscapes 
and that places the power of photo documentation in the hands of 
research subjects (Packard, 2008). This method emphasises the active 
role of participants in creating and interpreting the photos they take 
when eliciting information for research purposes and stimulates self¬ 
reflection and interaction with others. Without becoming co-researchers, 
we wanted to give them the opportunity to portray and show the world 
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around them. Through the camera lens, we wanted the participants to 
focus on many aspects of their subjectivity differently, channelling their 
visions and ideas in alternative ways, becoming researchers and 
protagonists of their own culture, their own life. 

The term voice, auto, or participatory are often used to indicate that 
the cameras have been placed in the hands of the people taking part, 
empowering them to document and reflect on social issues and cultural 
phenomena important to them (Luttrell, 2010; Packard, 2008). They 
have control of the camera in order to record their experience. This way, 
the camera provides a possibility of ‘empowerment’ (Luna, 2009) that 
few research situations can offer, and even more so if it can be used 
narratively to express the problems, desires and longings which almost 
always serve as generators of the images and which in turn semantically 
accompany the photograph. Participant photography thus has enormous 
possibilities as a tool to encourage people’s participation in the research 
process and situates research subjects as co-collaborators in the 
knowledge creation process and provides the space and opportunity for 
people to reflect on issues concerning them. 

Moreover, the use of visual data produced by the participants and 
discussed with them reveals more than what we might initially expect 
using an exclusively verbal approach to data gathering (Gauntlett 2007; 
Moss 2008). Our aim was to encourage a visual discourse arising freely 
and participatively from subjects who did not have to deal with the 
violently closed language of a questionnaire or the limited and 
supervised space of an interview, but the possibilities opened up by the 
image and its total control with minimal intervention from researchers. 

Additionally, participatory visual research methods were developed 
as part of an explicit attempt to decrease the power differential between 
the researcher and the researched. It gives them time to reflect on their 
lives without the guidance of the intrusive voice of the researcher. In 
this way, the images and ideas are created without the researcher’s 
influence. Methods designed to bring these relationships more into line 
with one another, ceding power to research participants, have served not 
only to create a more ethical research situation but also to generate new 
forms of knowledge which cannot be developed any other way. These 
experiences have the potential to challenge the hierarchical relationships 
between professionals and participants, enabling ordinary people to 
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research and represent their ideas. Thus, several methodological 
breakthroughs have successfully resulted in shifting the ethical agenda 
from one defined solely by the researcher to a more collaborative 
model. A popular formulation for mutual research practices is the call 
for adults to work with rather than working on, about or for children 
(Luttrell, 2010; Packard, 2008). 

The ability of participant photography to illuminate cultural 
phenomena through visual documentation to provide nuanced 
understanding of cultural performances and ideological standpoints, to 
challenge the relationship between researchers and participants, speaks 
to its power and possibility as a qualitative method (Allen, 2012). In this 
sense, participatory photography is a popular tool among researchers, 
educators and other professionals, particularly those working with 
marginalised groups to promote social awareness and justice (Aldridge, 
2012; Allen, 2012; DeJean, 2008; Guerrero and Tinkler, 2010; Mizen 
and Ofosu-Kusi, 2010; Narayan, 2000; Radley, Hodgetts and Cullen, 
2005; Wang, Cash and Powers, 2000: Ziller, 1990). 

As Killion (2001, 50) noted, "One simple photograph may contain 
thousands of references". Photos have the potential to stimulate ideas 
and raise questions. It must therefore be clear what kind of information 
we are looking for, which knowledge we want to produce and how we 
can incorporate these into the research (Farough, 2006; Goopy & Lloyd, 
2005; Glover-Graf, 2000; Killion, 2001; Samuels, 2004). Recorded 
images can provide us with notions, ideas and theories that help us 
respond to the research questions. Through the use of visual methods we 
acknowledge that photographs are another way to access knowledge and 
theory and that they contribute to our understanding of the realities 
studied. Nevertheless, we must treat them with the same rigour as any 
other data collection method (Emmel & Clark, 2011). 

Photographs are no more transparent than any other form of data, but 
they do present a different set of ethical, legal and moral concerns 
compared with spoken words (Luttrell, 2010). The literature lists the 
benefits of this workflow (e.g. Lykes, Blanche and Hamber, 2003; 
McIntyre and Lykes, 2004), while acknowledging its risks, ethical 
dilemmas (Joanou, 2009; Packard, 2008; Smith, Gidlow and Steel, 
2012; Wang and Redwood-Jones, 2001) and power dynamics (Prins, 
2010 ). 
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In participatory photography and its variants such as “photovoice” 
(Wang, 1999) or photo elicitation (Harper, 2002) or auto-photography 
(Worth and Adair, 1972), people use the camera to represent their 
experiences and perspectives on a given topic. 

his method invites participants to take photographs dealing with various 
aspects of their lives; the photos are later used in the interview process 
to explore the subjective meanings of the images collaboratively (Clark- 
Ibanez, 2004, Kolb, 2008). Then, they collectively discuss and analyse 
the photos and the participants create an outcome (album, report, 
murals...) to inform the community. Due to this attractive facet, 
photography has been used with children, youth and adults in various 
contexts, including education (Bamdt, 2001; Gallo, 2001; Luttrell, 
2006; McAllister, et. al, 2005; Spielman, 2001; Zenkov, Harmon and 
van Lier, 2008). 

While it is important to establish the effectiveness of visual methods 
empirically, it is equally important to examine the limitations of these 
methods so that future researchers will not expect more than can 
realistically be delivered (Packard, 2008). In this sense, Prins (2010) 
observed that some (not all) studies (e.g. McAllister et al., 2005; 
Spielman, 2001) provide few details on the photographic process or 
have a somewhat romantic vision of the changes and transformations in 
the participants (Gallo, 2001). These reports tend to underestimate the 
risks and problems, perpetuating a binary system between ‘silencing’ 
and ‘giving voice’ (Lykes et al., 2003), and portray cameras (photos) as 
an acultural, intrinsically liberating technology that produces similar 
results in all kinds of contexts. But we must not forget that monitoring 
of the public through new technologies such as computer spyware, 
camera phones (Weiss, 2004) and social networks justifies a more 
critical attitude towards photography. 

The Experience 


Participants and Context 

The experiment is framed in a qualitative research project into 
intercultural relations through participatory photography and online 
research with adolescents. In this sense, visual and virtual spaces of 
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student’s representation are explored. Particularly, in this article we use 
participatory photography to reflect how teenagers from four Spanish 
secondary schools represent intercultural relations within the frame of 
the socio-educational interrelations taking place mainly, although not 
exclusively, in education centres. A total of 40 adolescents (25 boys and 
15 girls) took part, with ages ranging from 13 to 16 (15 natives and 25 
immigrants). 

The article draws attention to the importance of student ‘voices’ in 
discourses of intercultural relations. We live in a social and historical 
moment in which adolescence is considered particularly problematic. 
The study treats adolescents away from the unified patterns of 
behaviour, inclined to show first of all absences and shortcomings from 
the point of view of development. The study also rejected overly 
pathologised discourse that portrays them as victims of consumerism 
and prone to rebellion and difficulties in adjusting to the demands of the 
school (Stevens et. al, 2007). Nevertheless, we opted for the 
involvement and role of the students as active participants in the 
research process. It is they who are best placed to provide the 
information needed and reflect their points of view on their relations and 
contacts. 

Research with adolescents has been more inclined to regard them as 
"gatekeepers" of such policies or objects rather than subjects and 
protagonists of the same. Moreover, in most cases, research with 
students is still dominated by the development of quantitative methods 
to measure competence or cultural sensitivity, the degree of adjustment 
of the study population to the academic requirements of the school, the 
application of surveys of other groups of adolescents and the use of 
benchmarks, among others (Asanova, 2005; Carignan et. al, 2005; 
Codjoe, 2006; Ding and Hall, 2007; Giavrimis, Konstantinou, and 
Hatzichristou, 2003; Hammer, Rennet and Wiseman, 2003; Navas et. al, 
2007; Planas, 2007; Verkuyten and Martinovic, 2006). We have a duty 
and a commitment to listen to their "missing voices"; their words, 
images and gestures. Adolescents can fruitfully move away from simply 
being the sources of data in projects implemented by others. Their 
opinions are relevant and having a greater say in their schooling is 
important for them and for the school (Thomson and Gunter, 2006). The 
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challenge is the democratisation of educational organisations through 
the lens of student engagement (Smith, 2008). 

On the other hand, education centres are a privileged setting in which 
to observe and understand the process of interaction and coexistence 
among people in the cultural learning process (Gimeno, 2002). The 
school appears as the first and sometimes the only real area of 
coexistence for culturally different people, for several reasons: (a) 
opportunities arise for contact and friendships to develop; (b) in 
principle their status is similar (all are students); (c) students engage in 
educational and academic experiences that require cooperation to 
achieve common goals, and (d) the dynamics and activity generated by 
the educational institution. Along with this, we included the social 
settings (barrio, neighbourhood, home, street, etc.) where cultural 
diversity is experienced on a day to day basis. 

The study was carried out in four Spanish secondary schools (two 
urban and two rural) located in Huelva province (Andalusia region). 
Located in the southwest of the country, the region has long been 
characterised by high unemployment rates and levels of economic and 
social development below the national average. Each school has 
different characteristics pertaining to the socio-economic situation, size, 
number of students and teachers and the diverse origins and traditions of 
immigrant students in terms of cultural diversity management. 
However, we can identify some similarities, such as: 

1) The schools are located in cultural and socio-economically 
disadvantaged areas with low economic resources, limited employment 
opportunities, low educational attainment in the adult population and 
lack of facilities, services and resources 

2) These schools continue to present substantial barriers to 
educational attainment and achievement. Moreover, over the last decade 
the progressive influx of immigrant populations in these areas has 
affected school composition, which has subsequently affected school 
outcomes. 

3) Generally, the integration of families in the area is positive. 
However, their participation, involvement and collaboration in school 
activities is very low. 
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4) Even so, some schools facing these difficult and challenging 
circumstances are able to provide quality education and raise student 
achievement levels. 

5) Schools have the resources, programmes and specific plans to 
work with students. Except for isolated cases, teens do not usually have 
good academic performance. In relation to the immigrant population, 
special actions are implemented by teachers with the support of other 
educational professionals. 

6) Most of the students come from elementary school. They know 
their peer group and are fluent in Spanish. This facilitates the process of 
integration into school life and social context. 

7) Adolescents have different paths in their acculturation process. 
Generally, they involve themselves in both their heritage culture and 
that of the national society (by way of integration), have the most 
positive psychological well-being, and are most adjusted in school and 
in the community. 

Procedure and Analysis 

But why photography? What advantages may we achieve from 
photography? Can we obtain the same or different information through 
other procedures used, such as observations and conversations with 
them? Could the photographs taken serve to further our knowledge of 
social relationships and intercultural contact? How will the teenagers 
interpret the proposal? Which ethical considerations should we take into 
account as of this point? Will they return the cameras once the work is 
completed? Numerous questions arose as soon as we took the decision 
to use participatory photography. 

The work was divided into 4 phases: 

a) Informative : Permission to carry out the experience was requested 
from the school management, families and students themselves. 
According to Wiles et al., (2008) the primary ethical issues associated 
with visual research methods arise as a result of the production of 
images that depict identifiable (or potentially identifiable) people. Thus, 
researchers must carefully consider the ways in which they might 
present their findings in monographs, theses, journals, magazines and 
newspapers, and whether or not they will reproduce participants’ 
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photographs (Smith, Gidlow and Steel, 2012). The principal of each 
school informed the faculty of the purpose; the students’ families signed 
a document authorising their children’s participation and we called on 
students participating in other phases of the research on a voluntary 
basis and briefly explained the nature of the activity to be performed. It 
must be emphasised that once the decision was taken to include the 
teenagers, we were surprised by the enthusiasm with which they 
accepted the idea of taking photos about their relationships and their 
willingness to take part in the activity proposed. Only one of them 
decided not to participate. Nevertheless, we were still concerned and 
slightly unsure about the way the process would develop. 

So, we obtained consent to carry out the experiment and the use of 
photographs due to the large number of photographs depicting people. 
Nonetheless, protecting visual identities presented a significant ethical 
challenge. Another ethical consideration has to do with the use of 
images depicting other people who had not consented to be in the study. 
On one hand, the photographs were ‘private’, inasmuch as they were 
intended for the participant’s own personal use. However, they were 
also intended for research purposes (Smith, Gidlow and Steel, 2012). 
Students were advised of this fact for their consideration when taking 
pictures. In any case, we informed all parties that easily recognised 
faces in the images would be pixellated prior to inclusion in any 
publication. Another important ethical consideration refers to the 
privacy of students participating in research. There are no words. They 
are pictures, images, visual representations of social situations, 
interactions and contacts between young people. In this sense, we 
informed the adolescents that the photos used for research purposes 
would be the ones they selected. In any case, ethical deliberation must 
be present at all times, as it is very difficult to ensure the privacy and 
complete anonymity of publisher participant visual images. 

b) Explanatory. We set up a Photography Workshop. Students were 
given a series of technical instructions on taking photos and on the 
subject: portraying intercultural relations. We encouraged them to 
become ‘reporters of themselves’. We gave each student a camera and 
arranged to meet up within a week, after they had taken photos on the 
subject. They asked about places where photos could be taken. We 
reminded them that since they had the camera over the weekend, in 
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addition to the school itself they could photograph other spaces they 
considered valid to reflect social interaction. In any case, we cannot 
forget that an unequal power dynamic is immediately and irrevocably 
established the moment the researcher has to instruct a participant on 
how to operate a piece of equipment (Packard, 2008). We insisted that 
they should take the photos trying to reflect their own points of view on 
their relationships and not as an investigative tool at the service of the 
researchers. In this explanatory phase, we continued to wrestle with the 
dilemma of whether we should fully explain the purpose of the research 
or maintain a degree of generality in the instructions that might allow 
for a greater level of interpretation by the participants. Finally, we 
decided not to give too much explanation to avoid the risk of coming up 
with photographic material not related with the aims of the research, 
which in the end is what occurred. 

c) Fieldwork : Students took photos during the agreed seven-day 
period. Over 1300 photographs were collected. After ruling out those 
which were impossible to analyse (dark, blurry, reading errors, etc) and 
those which could be analysed but contained only partial or insignificant 
images or accidental shots, a sample was put together of 418 photos 
which would be the final candidates for analysis. The students then 
chose five photographs from the total taken and selected. 

d) Discussion : Participatory photography emphasises the active role 
of participants in creating and interpreting the photos they take when 
eliciting information for research purposes and stimulates self-reflection 
and interaction with others. The selected photographs were discussed in 
a group sessions. The students gave a title to each photo selected. With 
the researcher acting as moderator, they commented on the experiment 
and filed in a registration sheet with their age, gender, country of birth 
and their rating of the experience. 

Regarding the analysis process, we agree with Knoblauch, et al., 
(2008), who pointed out that whereas qualitative analyses of videos 
have developed some kind of shared methodological principles, the 
variety of analyses of photography is so vast that the task of unification 
is still pending. In our case, we employed a simple quantitative analysis 
by encoding the photos in a data matrix created and operated with the 
SPSS statistical package. Likewise, we carried out a qualitative analysis 
in which the image was interpreted as part of a socially produced 
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discourse. The encoding process followed the selective-theoretical open 
coding sequence (Glaser 1998), as this sequence enabled us to transfer 
the data item or incident to a code and then establish a concept. 
Logically, different codifiers could have produced a slightly different 
selection process, and we assumed that the image is an expressive 
datum but difficult to classify objectively. Moreover, a photograph can 
be interpreted in many ways. This can be assessed in a positive way in 
the sense of obtaining multiple meanings. So, while the meaning the 
photographer ascribes to a photo has no epistemological primacy over 
other visions, we should acknowledge that all interpretations are 
ontologically dependent upon the photographer's moment of 
engagement with a subject (Grady 2008). Even so, we understand that 
the result, as we try to show below, is extremely rich and helps us better 
understand the students’ intercultural relations and social interactions. 

Results 

Pictures, Social Situations, Intercultural Relations and Other Issues 

A total of 418 photos were analysed from 40 photographers and four 
different secondary schools. We found a visual discourse consists of 
several interlocking themes and patterns of representation arose during 
the encoding process. Adolescents reflects in their pictures what Erving 
Goffman calls shared ‘idioms of posture, position, and glances’ that 
express how people ‘wordlessly choreograph [themselves] relative to 
others in social situations’ (Goffman 1979, p. 21). Similarly, and in line 
with Yates (2010, p. 283), the pictures represent both the experiences 
(windows on the world) and subjectivity (windows to identity) of the 
participants. ‘Windows to the world’ projects do recognise that 
photograph-taking involves perspectives and selectivity by the 
photographer, but their central interest is to get new knowledge about 
the world out there as experienced by the participants. ‘Windows to 
identity’ projects, on the other hand, are interested in the photographs 
primarily as a means of accessing the inner life and perspectives of the 
participants. 
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An initial analysis focusing on the descriptive category of the photo 
reveals that we are dealing with a discourse clearly centred around two 
poles which are essentially simply extremes of a continuum that fully 
covers the individual and his/her self under construction. On one hand, 
we are referring to the self-portrait and on the other the portrait of peer 
groups and companions among which the subjects taking part in this 
research were integrated. Specifically, 16% of the 400 photographs 
studied were self-portraits, and approximately 17% were individual 
portraits of peers. The largest photograph category, however, was the 
group portrait (usually in a classroom setting, but also common in parks 
and streets), taking in more than 38% of the photos (See table below). 

Table 1 

Photograph categories 


Type 

% 

Group portrair 

38.3 

Peer portrair 

17.5 

Self-portrair 

16 

Clasroom/School life 

5,5 

Other spaces 

3,6 

Other themes 

19.1 

Total 

100 


Group Portraits 

First of all, there was a massive presence of group portraits in the 
discourse. Images depicting groups of students (many of males only) 
posing in the classroom, in corridors or in areas outside the school. The 
photos taken in corridors and common spaces, as well as those taken in 
the streets or parks, specifically reinforce the idea of posing. Boys and 
girls feel particularly comfortable and free in spaces not under adult 
supervision, and this includes their own bedrooms. The subjective logic 
that these images seem to reveal reinforces the group discourse; the 
union of generational peers, with shared feelings of passing through a 
common space and time. In the portraits of groups of students, only on 
rare occasions are the subjects not approaching each other, or hugging 
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or linking arms. Sometimes, the emotional expression in the photos can 
be read ambiguously, as almost defiant. The boys grip each other tightly 
by the neck, as though each had his fellow prisoner. The girls portray 
themselves with their faces so close together that it is as if they were 
about to kiss and the picture had frozen the kiss a split second before. 
In these portraits it is very common to find a mix of nationals and non¬ 
nationals. This proximity and embracing seem to mean several things: 
we need each other, we are exclusively partners, and we do not need 
anything or anybody else; a typical teen gesture, claiming sovereignty 
for oneself in the peer context. 




Figure 1. Group/Peer portraits 
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Self -portraits 

At such an important time of construction of self and personal growth as 
adolescence, self-portraits deserve special attention. Although the idea 
was to depict social interaction, relations and contacts, the adolescents 
preferred to photograph themselves. Self-portraits constitute a 
significant group of photographs, although not a majority, which is more 
likely to occur among the foreign student body. Usually the camera is 
held at arm's length or the snapshot is taken in front of a mirror. These 
self-portraits in the mirror are of a wholly digital nature and it is hard to 
find any not identical to those that adorn many of the albums these boys 
and girls keep on sites like Tuenti or Facebook, two of the most popular 
social networks among this peer group. There can be no doubt that they 
are a narcissistic gesture in the literal, non-pejorative sense, the act of a 
self-observing individual who enjoys seeing him/herself as a product of 
their own making. Self-portraits do not exclude the pose, or clothing or 
accessories worn by the character. They are a portrait, not of the figure, 
but of the person and their circumstances, calling for this kind of 
generational props, including not only clothing but also gestures and 
postures. As suggested above, they also commonly reflect gender 
differences, which although not invented in adolescence, are evidently 
accentuated and redefined on the threshold of social maturity. The boys 
tend to prefer defiant stances, bare chested, hands in pockets or looking 
serious and, up to a certain point, challenging. The girls accentuate what 
they consider essential features of their femininity: posing with hands 
on hips, leaning, lips pursed. The self-portrait shows adolescence in all 
its splendour, asking itself each morning who it is and, what is most 
important, who it would like to be. 

Gestures 

Reference must be made, inevitably, to the dispersed but significant 
gestural repertoire we find in our sample photos. The discourse of 
gestures, i.e. what gestures appear to say or point out (never better said), 
is fully consistent with the idea we put forward earlier. The photography 
of these subjects, beyond their different nationalities, is an assertion of 
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themselves as a generational collective as well as a gestures, i.e. what 
gestures appear to say or point out (never better said), is fully consistent 
with the idea we put forward earlier. The photography of these subjects, 
beyond their different nationalities, is an assertion of themselves as a 
generational collective as well as a vindication of peer support. In this 
sense, the gestuality clearly refers to the support of the group, with hugs 
and gestures of dubious significance (defiance, shared rituals, 
supposedly secret signs or mere accessory gestures, embellishments of 
the pose?) but which make sense only as manifestations of a peer 
culture, as they also usually take place in the group portraits. Above all, 
they use their hands and fingers, sometimes making the victory sign, 
others pointing and on many other occasions marking body areas or 
placing them beside the face in a gesture similar to that we make when 
imitating a telephone call with a hand. 

The range of gestures recorded in our sample was very expressive. 
The most common were hand and finger gestures (pointing, making the 
victory sign etc.) appearing in 11.7 % of the pictures, followed by hugs 
(9,8%) and having arms crossed or akimbo (3,6%). Less frequently 
found gestures were manifestations of kissing, sticking out the tongue, 
hands in pockets or covering the face, among others. However, over half 
of all photographs portraying people did not show any significant 
gestures. We believe that the gesture bears a clear relationship with their 
drive to construct themselves as a generation, which is why it is much 
more abundant in group portraits, where gestures have shared meanings 
that are difficult to understand outside the context of peer culture. In the 
case of hand gestuality, the value of the gesture as a shared sign is 
clearly appreciable, part of a juvenile code which, if unknown, may end 
up simply puzzling the researcher. The arms, which in many pictures 
hang beside the body and lack prominence, at other times are crossed to 
signify resistance or strength, or placed in jars. The tongue is shown or 
hands are used to cover the face. The gestural language merits a deeper 
analysis. 
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Figure 2. The gesture 



Posture 


Some 27% of the photographs were coded as "natural". This meant that 
there was no clearly discernible conscious attitude of posing for the 
camera in the people portrayed. In line with the importance of the 
personal construction process that characterises adolescence and that 
previously mentioned regarding its presence in the photographic 
discourse of the students participating in the research, most of these 
pictures involved some kind of "pose" (approximately 61%). Stances 
ranged from simply being photographed looking at the camera to the 
most sophisticated composition, involving tilting the body or making 
hand gestures, putting faces together, pointing at the photographer, etc. 
It seems obvious that young people’s interest in defining themselves and 
the presentation of their identity underlies this tendency to pose. Posing 
is to some extent “natural”, if we allow the oxymoron, insofar as it is 
practiced for peers or oneself (as in self-portraits) and not 
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“contaminated” by the expectations of correction or formality that might 
be attributed to an adult gaze. 

It was relatively surprising to find a very small number of photos 
showing subjects smoking or drinking alcohol either in entertainment or 
in private spaces. In the case of tobacco it is usually girls that appear. It 
is possible that, although we know that the starting age for consumption 
of these and other substances is relatively early and their use is not a 
minority activity in boys and girls of this age, the authors did not deem 
them remarkable elements worthy of prominence in photos. At the end 
of the day, they are a manifestation of the world seen by a group of 
teenagers and are not necessarily those that would have come up if we 
ourselves had been the photographers. We might also, of course, 
venture the hypothesis that knowing the transgressive nature of drug 
consumption (legal or otherwise) in our society, the individuals sought 
to minimise their presence in their reportages. 

■ 


Figure 3. Posing 

Scenarios 

With respect to the context where the interactions take place as 
portrayed by our informants, the overwhelming prevalence of spaces 
belonging to the school itself should be noted, although the cameras 
were available both during school hours and leisure or family time. 
Pictures taken in school corridors, common areas, tracks and classrooms 
totalled more than 40% of all photographs analysed. It cannot be ruled 
out that, although the adolescents move in a space institutionalised and 
structured by adult standards, it has ended up becoming (partly through 
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the mere habit of use, partly because there is some re-appropriation of 
the same) the preferred daily setting of these boys and girls. The next 
most privileged space was the street (18,4%), which is also undergoing 
a juvenile reappropriation process followed by bedrooms and other 
domestic spaces (20,6%). 

Natural surroundings and urban space were also featured, and there 
was a minority, albeit significant, of views and landscapes. In another 
gesture that is almost an intrinsic element of adolescence itself, the 
subjects, by way of photographic composition, seem to have taken over 
a public space. This gesture links the photo with public binge drinking 
and the taking over of squares, comers and doorways, forcibly 
transformed from mundane public places into haven and home to entire 
generations. As compositional detail, we should add that the 
photographic discourse, as it emerged through the cameras of our young 
photographers, ends up providing a portrait in which the peers are again 
protagonists. 



Figure 4. Other Scenarios 
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Other issues 

Having the camera all week, with absolute control over it, may lead to 
outcomes unforeseen or unrelated to the research objectives. Despite the 
instructions given regarding the aims of the work, we had to assume the 
risk and uncertainty about what they might do with the cameras. In this 
sense, the results of the experiment bring us closer to other issues 
considered by the teenagers while reflecting their relations and 
intercultural contact. Thus, for both nationals and foreigners, clothing 
and other related objects, as elements reinforcing an identity and 
lifestyle, with a symbolic weight that goes beyond simple adornment, 
were also naturally reflected in the photographs. The most notable were 
sports shoes, caps, shirts with symbols, badges or pictures representing 
certain youth cultures. Foreign students clearly appeared most often 
displaying garments and objects with symbolic reference (a Barcelona 
shirt, for example, which could be a reference to the host society, a 
sports club, an autonomous region or some global idea that only 
responds to the logic of sports marketing). Sports outfits are also 
preferentially represented by males, who often like to portray 
themselves doing sports or dressed for this purpose. 

On the other hand, although the patterns detected in the iconographic 
material analysed did not differ significantly between domestic and 
foreign students, in some particular sections there are discernible 
differences. Thus, certain cultural traits, which may be acting as a li nk 
between source and host societies, are indeed more present in some 
pictures by foreign boys and girls. This applies to food, for example, or 
even images reminiscent of other photos depicting places of origin. 
Likewise, the foreign students took self-portraits to a greater extent than 
the nationals. It is also common to find foreign boys and girls portrayed 
with their homes and family, perhaps because they are signs of 
attachment, in the case of homes, but also because the families in many 
cases where the immigration project originated constitute a no man's 
land, the threshold which reconciles (but also protects from) the new 
and strange and the culture of origin, the native, with the host world, 
which is happening just outside the door. 
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Figure 5. Other themes 


In short, this analysis linked with the connotative, free representation 
produced by the subjects themselves (reporters of their own lives, as 
they were told) reveals an adolescent concerned with definition of a self 
in the group context and where social interactions and contacts 
primarily - although not uniquely - take place in the schools. On the 
other hand, the photographs do not reflect any conflicting elements 
arising from the interactions and contacts between the immigrant and 
native populations. 

In many ways, the photos suggest a representation of the world very 
close to that of any national minor, where the presence of peer group 
friendship and culture is the basic support upon which the self is built 
and the future adult world rests. In several photos, it is impossible to 
distinguish the foreign students from their domestic peers and there are 
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photos which perhaps explicitly represent the possibility of intercultural 
coexistence and the existence of mixed couples. In this sense, apart 
from some minor exceptions, the discourses of both groups clearly 
coincide. These results did not show up any significant differences in 
visual discourse between the native and immigrant populations. It is 
possible that what these pictures show is that the issue of 
multiculturalism is not so problematic when seen from the teenage 
viewpoint, since it is usually portrayed positively. It is possible that for 
these boys and girls, the common problems besetting this complicated 
phase of life are more significant and more deserving of portrayal than 
those prioritised in academic discourse. 

It remains to be seen whether we should be surprised by this reality as 
portrayed, or consider the possibility that the different views of 
teenagers and their adult observers, perhaps rather than the expression 
of different points of view or the effect of unobservable differences 
pertaining to the intercultural issue, might constitute more of an 
expression of an irreconcilable difference in terms of lifestyle and 
habits, and, moreover, of interests and social positions. 

Proof that the image works well as discourse, and not only as a 
heterogeneous set of juxtaposed photographs revealing nothing about 
the authors, is that although we encouraged very free use of the camera 
to construct a visual discourse, clear patterns of representation were 
observed among the different authors. We designate this step from the 
logic of the camera as a window through which to look (a vision in 
which the photographer's position is neutral) to that of logic of the 
mirror, which understands the photo as a positioning that reveals 
something of the author, portraying the world in the same way as the 
author is portrayed by their photos. 

Concluding thoughts 

In this work, the use of participatory photography as a means of 
representing reality was shown to be a useful and valid tool to reflect 
perceptions of intercultural relations in students at the secondary 
education institutions studied. The photos taken provide a vision of how 
both their individual and group identities (windows to identity) are 
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constructed and give some key insights into how this generation 
manages cultural diversity (windows to the world). Visual language is 
shown in all its fullness, providing relevant information in knowledge 
gathering and outlining their way of understanding the world through 
the camera lens. 

This is what the teenagers depicted; these are the results of the 
research; these are their voices, represented in the photographs. It is true 
that taking photographs is part of a teenage social ritual, but: Was this 
what we expected? Were the results a faithful reflection of intercultural 
relations? Should we have insisted and better explained the research 
objectives and the sense of using the cavernous? Should we have gone 
into the reasons for taking and selecting the photographs in greater 
depth? Should the process have been more closely supervised? Were the 
risks assumed inevitable? Could we have achieved the same results 
using other means? Is the view of the interaction and intercultural 
contact perceived by its protagonists valid? Could it be valid for them, 
yet equally so for the research? 

Asking young people to produce photographs for the purposes of a 
research project means assuming a series of risks and gives rise to a 
series of questions on the meaning of such an activity and the 
appropriate exploration of the limitations of these practices. In this 
study, participant photography is something more than an aesthetic 
experience: it provides an ideal setting within which to explore power 
dynamics arising from the use of visual artefacts and relationships 
between participants and researchers in the process. 

This experiment acknowledges the need to know the boundaries and 
limitations of visual methods and the active participation of research 
subjects in the information-gathering process. In any case, the students 
acknowledged and positively valued the experience, feeling at all times 
active protagonists and privileged participants in the process. In this 
regard, we recognise the need to continue to enhance student’s 
involvement to explore and understanding educational issues - in this 
case related to intercultural relations - and are convinced of its 
contribution to a greater knowledge of the problems discussed. 

Making the participants themselves the instruments of gathering 
relevant information by inviting them to serve as self-ethnographers is a 
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strategy that can be used to understand the various issues, obstacles and 
opportunities facing students every day from their own perspective, 
encouraging them to become involved in creating empowerment 
strategies to improve their quality of life that are more viable and 
realistic than those designed and imposed from outside, often by people 
and organisations with no direct experience of living what students 
experience daily (Luna, 2009). 

In general and assuming certain nuances, the results showed little 
variability in terms of the visual discourses provided by the native and 
immigrant students respectively, which may lead us to consider in 
positive terms a degree of “being in tune” with the way they perceive 
and understand different relationship types and intercultural contact 
This may lead us to thi nk that far from problematic considerations, the 
socio-educational interaction among students in secondary education 
centres is a process taking place without excessive turbulence other than 
that inherent in the adolescent condition per se. Similarly, the students’ 
photo reportage acknowledges the potential of the group as a socialising 
institution and privileged place for interaction and identity building, 
without losing sight of the individual and personal dimension, also 
reflected in the photographs. 

The outcomes acknowledge the importance of the educational 
context, with the institution itself as a privileged setting for learning and 
developing socio-educational processes. In this sense, the role of 
schools should be valued as a socialising institution exerting a positive 
influence on intercultural education. 

The experience of using participatory photography as part of a 
qualitative research study into student’s intercultural relations has 
served to complement the information compiled by other means and 
through different groups (teachers, principals, counsellors and families). 
Nevertheless, despite the dilemmas, challenges and constraints faced, 
we acknowledge the contributions insofar as the visual data helped us 
describe and document: (a) patterns, variations and changes are socially 
and culturally organised, integrating levels of social organisation; (b) 
how the social process is organised; (c) how we respond emotionally to 
events; and (d) how research results can be reported more clearly and 
effectively (Grady, 2008). If we are able to understand the power of 
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human visual behaviour in a careful and sensitive way, perhaps we can 
also make more consistent headway in the understanding of our 
incredible interactive world. The potential of participant photography 
should continue to be explored in future research. 
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